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Convincing Others of God “ 


What can those who have the gift of faith do to convince 
others of God's reality? It is of peculiar importance at this 
stage of the church's history to see that the best and most 
effective way of doing this is to be honestly convinced our- 
selves. There is, of course, a place for deliberate efforts 
at evangelism, and many Christians need to do more of such 
evangelism; but to strain to convince our neighbors at any 
price or by any method is to give the impression that God 
is our servant and not we his, and thus to give the most mis- 
leading impression possible of his nature. He has placed 
us in a world of mystery, where the answers to life’s ques- 
tions are not obvious. This means that we should not 
cheapen holy things, nor take his name too lightly on our 
lips, nor forget how costly, dangerous, and rewarding a gift 
faith is. Dogmas are necessities of mature Christian faith; 
but a dogmatic temper, even in evangelism, is ruled out by 
the nature of the realities with which we have to deal.— 
DANIEL JENKINS in Believing in God, just published by 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, in the Layman’‘s Theologi- 
cal Library. 











Letters to the Editors 





Expenses Defended by Board Secretary 





Administrative Costs 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

A FEW DAYS AGO an interested per- 
son asked us, “What is the administrative 
cost of the Board of Church Extension?” 
This person wanted to know how much 
of a benevolence dollar coming to this 
Board was spent at headquarters, as dis- 
tinguished from the part that is spent on 
the field. This is a legitimate question 
for any donor to ask, and no Board should 
take offense at it as implying a criticism 
of its work. 

It is difficult, however to get a clear 
picture of this from annual financial re- 
ports made to the General Assembly for 
the reason that what appears to be ad- 
ministrative cost may actually represent 
money spent on the field. Take the Board 
of Church Extension as an example. The 
financial report for the year 1955 would 
indicate that 82% of its funds was spent 
on the field and 18% in overhead costs. 
During that year, the money spent on ad- 
ministrative costs proper, did not, in fact, 
exceed 6%. 


WHAT, THEN, was the other 12% used 
for, which appears from the report to have 
been overhead? It went to pay for serv- 
ices rendered out in the church, the major 
part of which benefitted only local con- 
gregations. This Board is both a missions 
and a service agency of the Assembly. To 
illustrate: The Board employs two staff 
men who give their full time to Evange- 
lism, one staff man who gives his full time 
to surveying local communities for new 
church sites, one staff man who does noth- 
ing else except help local congregations 
plan their building programs, and one 
staff man who spends full time dealing 
with the thorny problems that face each 
of us in the wide field of our Christian 
Relations. That 12% also includes the 
cost of those staff men working in Radio 
and Television, and other departments not 
listed here. 

Such costs represent this Board’s effort 
to furnish services which the Assembly 
has asked to have provided to the church 
at large. The money so spent is not for 
promotion or administration; in fact, it 
is spent on the field just as certainly as 
if it were appropriated to an aid-receiving 
presbytery. 

One who scans this Board’s annual re- 
port and sees the list of staff people em- 
ployed might suppose that they are all 
at 341 Ponce de Leon Avenue where the 
offices are located. Those who come here 
often know that most of them are not here 
at any one time. Their salaries and ex- 
penses are paid here, but they are out in 
the church trying to help meet needs that 
are known to exist there. And the only 
way to cut out the 12% of apparent over- 
head would be to dispense with the serv- 
ices of these men and discontinue the type 
of work which they do. This should not 
be done when there is such real need for 
these services, and it cannot be done with- 
out direct disobedience to the instructions 
of the General Assembly. 


WHAT, THEN, should we say in answer 
to the question put to us by an interested 
church member? We certainly should give 
him the figures, and will always do so. 
But we probably need more effort ex- 
pended in trying to explain what the fig- 
ures really mean. And we should remind 


him that every Board’s membership is 
made up of ministers and lay persons who 
are themselves contributors and who have 
a high sense of their responsibility to see 
that the funds given are wisely used. 
Perhaps we should point out also that 
Board secretaries are not less concerned 
about these things; in fact, they may be 
more concerned than he ever imagines. 

As one who has been a pastor for the 
last twenty years, I am convinced that 
the real overhead cost of our Assembly 
Zoards and agencies will compare favor- 
ably with the same costs in local congre- 
gations, church colleges and other insti- 
tutions. One can be certain that the cost 
of operation is not going down anywhere. 
But it is a sacred responsibility of us who 
direct the church’s Boards to see that they 
are kept as low as efficiency of operation 
will permit. 

P. D. MILLER. 

Atlanta, Georgia. 


Ministers’ Retreats 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


The ministers’ retreat for the Synod of 
Georgia will be held at the General Ogle- 
thorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island, Savan- 
nah, Feb. 11-13, 1957. Ministers of the 
synod are urged to reserve this date on 
their calendars. 

Dr. Thomas H. McDill, professor of pas- 
toral counseling at Columbia Theological 
Seminary, will be one of the featured 
speakers. 

Davip B. WALTHALL, 
Regional Director. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Pastors’ Institutes 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Our 1957 Town and Country Pastors’ In- 
stitutes will be held as follows: 

January 22-25—Union Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. For the Synods of Ap- 
palachia, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. This institute for the 
forth year is Methodist-Presbyterian. 

January 22-25—Louisville Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky. For the Synods of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Cooperating 
with Special Lecture Week at the Sem- 
inary. 

February 12-15—University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. For the Syn- 
ods of Arkansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. 
Interdenominational, and cooperating with 
College of Agriculture. 

March 11-14—Columbia Seminary, De- 
eatur, Georgia. For the Synods of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi and 
South Carolina. Planned for Presbyterian 
U.S. pastors. 

March 19-22—Austin Seminary, Austin, 
Texas. For the Synods of Louisiana and 
Texas. Planned for Presbyterian U.S. and 
USA pastors in Texas and Louisiana. 

Each institute has been planned by a 
special committee representing the area. 
Invitations are being sent to pastors nom- 
inated by their presbytery executive sec- 
retary, or chairman of church extension. 
However, all pastors are invited to attend, 
and you are urged to write and ask for a 
program for the institute in your area. 

Our adult Bible classes provide scholar- 
ships through our Scholarship Fund. Each 
adult class is urged to make a donation to 
this fund which is used toward the ex- 
penses of our pastors in attending these 


institutes. Checks for this cause should 
be made to “Scholarship Fund,” and sent 
to me. 

James M. Carr, Secretary 

Town and Country Church Department 
341-B Ponce de Leon Avenue, N. E., 
Atlanta 8, Georgia. 





Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Ambassadors-at-Large. Roy G. Ross 
proved his statesmanship when he told a 
Washington audience that the average 
missionary has insufficient contacts with 
leaders across the world and that the 
church should send ambassadors-at- 
large who would specialize in contacts at 
high levels. 











Nose Thumbing. Prominent head- 
line in a Washington paper: LaAsor 
Union SucessFuLtyY THuMsBs NOSE 
At Law. Some communities in our de- 
mocracy are doing likewise. Which re- 
minds a lawyer that the very life of a 
democracy depends on obeying the will 
of the majority as expressed in legisla- 
tion. 


Sensitive Feelings. Is it not a good 
thing that England and France are very 
sensitive on the subject of colonialism? 
Secretary Dulles hurt their feelings by 
using the naughty word. Then, realizing 
that it was a naughty word, he attempted 
to withdraw it. But Christian principles 
have a way of shining through and at- 
tracting attention, regardless of the pre- 
cise nature of our diction. 


What Draws Us Together. ‘What 
draws us together as church people is not 
our strength but our weakness; not our 
achievements but our need.”—W. Pau 
LupwIic. 


Practical Effect of Revivals. When 
Frederick E. Reissig, able executive sec- 
retary for the Washington Federation of 
Churches, was asked by a foreign delega- 
tion whether our religious revivals had 
reduced our terrible divorce rate, he re- 
plied with his usual frankness and hon- 
esty in the negative. 


Fear and Hope. “This manifest dead- 
liness of our evil acts in an Atomic Age, 
is a ground both for fear and for hope: 
for fear, for we may bring destruction 
upon ourselves: for hope because . . . we 
may be moved by our awareness of the 
danger to repent. . . .".—ARNOLD ToyN- 
BEE in “An Historian’s Approach to Re- 
ligion.” 

Enemies of Society. The City of 
New York announced that thus far this 
year 1000 persons have been arrested in 
the city for drunken driving, 27 of whom 
were women. The authorities are plead- 
ing: “If you drink, don’t drive; if you 
drive, don’t drink.” The last two words 
would suffice. A drunk behind a steering 
wheel is as bad as a drunk with a gun. 
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Committee Is Named 
For Montreat Study 


Eight men have been named to conduct 
a full-scale study of Montreat—the Pres- 
byterian, U. S., conference center in 
North Carolina. Appointed by the presi- 
dent of the trustees, J. Chester Frist of 
Mobile, Ala., are: 

John E. Richards, Macon, Ga., con- 
venor; Frank L. Jackson, Davidson, 
N. C.; and Albert Noe, Jackson, Tenn. 
—from the Board of Directors. 

Adrian Williamson, Monticello, Ark.; 
and John A. Wilson, LaGrange, Ga.— 
from the Board of Trustees. 

Charles L. King, Houston, Texas; Ed- 
ward D. Grant, Baton Rouge, La.; Ash- 
ton Phelps, New Orleans, La.; and 
Charles H. Gibboney, Augusta, Ga. 
from the church-at-large. 

The authorization for the committee 
voted at the summer meeting of the 
trustees (OuTLOOK, Aug. 13) calls for 
“a full survey and study of Montreat’s 
administrative organization, operation, 
and service to the church.” Others may 
be co-opted by the committee to assist 
in its work and it is understood that 
professional assistance will be secured if 
finances are adequate. 

A report is anticipated at the 1957 
trustees meeting. 








Reformation Day 
Observance Planned 

New York (RNS) —United Protestant 
services marking the 439th anniversary 
of the Reformation will be held in many 
communities across the country on Oct. 
28, it was announced here. 

Berlyn Farris, executive director of the 
department of evangelism, National 
Council of Churches, also said other 
commemorative services will be held in 
most Protestant churches. 

The Reformation Sunday observances 
sponsored by the National Council are 
aimed at focusing attention on Protestant 
history and heritage. They commemorate 
the day (Oct. 31) in 1517 that Martin 
Luther nailed his ‘““Ninety-Five Theses” 
on the door of Wittenberg Castle. 

Theme of the 1956 observance will be, 
“The Continuity of the Christian Church 
in the Protestant Tradition.” 

A feature of united rallies to be held 
in stadiums, convention halls, and other 
large meeting places, he said, will be a 
pageant specially written for the occa- 
sion. 

Called “Voices of the Reformation,” 
it highlights significant epochs in Protes- 


USA Moderator to India 


David W. Proffitt, Maryville, Tenn., 
Presbyterian, USA, Assembly’s Modera- 
tor, will represent his church and the 
World Presbyterian Alliance at the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Church of 
North India at Indore, Nov. 5-6. 

His visit was part of a trip to India 
sponsored by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Dr. Proffitt will meet with mis- 
sionaries, church and civic leaders in 
major centers. 


Wooster President in Europe 


President Howard F. Lowry of the 
College of Wooster (Ohio) is in the midst 
of a four-months visit to Europe. He is 
accompanied by his mother, Mrs. Lewis 
Lowry. Early this month he began a 
survey of educational policies and trends 
in Great Britain under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

The Lowrys expect to return to Woo- 
ster about December 15. 


First Woman Executive 


Miss Evlyn Wehling Fulton is the first 
paid executive of the United Presbvterian 
Women’s General Missionary Society, 
with headquarters in Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
society seeks to supplement the denom- 
inational home and foreign missionary 
Boards. 

Miss Fulton is a graduate of Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia Theological Seminary where 
she also served for six vears as registrar. 
Here work, until called to lead the wom- 
en’s society, has been as a teacher in a 
U. P. girls’ school in Cairo, Egypt. 


First Woman Moderator 


LitTLE Rock, ArK. (RNS)—Burrow 
Presbytery of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church elected a woman as mod- 
erator for the first time. 

The Rev. Ester Marsh Smith, Searcv, 
Ark., is believed to be the first woman 
ever named a moderator in the denom- 
ination. 





tant history with “a procession of the 
heroes and martyrs who prepared the way 
for Luther and solidified the movement 
after him.” 

“Protestantism does not begin with 
Luther, important as that great reformer 
was in the movement,” Mr. Farris said. 
“The Protestant message has its roots 
deep in the centuries of Christian and 
even pre-Christian history. One of the 
purposes of Reformation Day is to re- 
mind us of the roots of our faith. 


East-West Relations 
Get Good Report at 
NCC General Board 


Continued Improvement Is 
Encouraged by Churchmen 


Leaders in the National Council of 
Churches at their recent fall meeting felt 
that there were evidences that relations 
between churchmen of East and West 
may continue to improve. 

At the Washington, D. C., meeting a 
report was made on what has happened 
to Christians and their churches in Com- 
munist China. Eugene L. Smith, NCC 
vice-president for Foreign Missions, re- 
ported his conversation with Bishop K. 
H. Ting of Nanking. 

Although there is a severe division on 
the political level, Dr. Smith said, there 
is an eagerness in their “desire to build 
bridges of fellowship linking us togeth- 
er.” Bishop Ting told him that the 
church in China has “freedom to wor- 
ship, to witness, to evangelize, to publish 
Christian literature without censorship, 
to conduct Christian work among univer- 
sity students.” He said Christians do not 
feel persecuted. 


Ross: “Astonishing” 

The NCC general secretary, Roy G. 
Ross called some of Bishop Ting’s inter- 
pretations “rather astonishing.” He 
pointed to the bishop’s claim that there 
has not been any “suppression of free 
expression of religious convictions” in 
China since 1952 and that churches there 
“are free to form their proper function.” 
These statements, said Dr. Ross, ‘‘over- 





Presbyterian Official to 
Visit Romania and Poland 


GENEVA (RNS)—Marcel Pradervand, 
general secretary of the World Presby- 
terian Alliance, said here he expects to 
go to Poland and Romania shortly to 
visit Reformed Church officials in those 
satellite nations. 

Early in 1957, he added, he will travel 
to Cameroun, French colony in Africa, 
at the invitation of the Presbyterian 
(USA) Board of Foreign Missions. 

Dr. Pradervand said he also will tour 
western and central Africa extensively 
“in the Alliance’s interests” and to “ex- 
plore the desire” of Reformed churches in 
the area to hold a conference at which 
they may “meet face-to-face and realize 
their share in the Presbyterian world 
family.” 








look facts from persons in whom we have 
much confidence which directly contra- 
dict much of what Bishop Ting says. 

NCC President Eugene Carson Blake 
said USA and USSR Christian contacts 
are almost certain to be continued, fol- 
lowing the exchange visits of the past 
year. “Today,” he said, “relationships 
have been established of goodwill and 
understanding that can stand the strain 
of sharp differences of opinion and con- 
viction.” 

It was reported to the Council that, 
thanks to action by Western church lead- 
ers, the Hungarian Government will un- 
dertake to restore the full rights and 
privileges of deposed Lutheran Bishop 
Ordass of that country. 


Freeland Reports 

Paul B. Freeland, Presbyterian, U. S., 
director of overseas relief, told the Coun- 
cil that the plight of the Arab refugees 
is “getting worse, not better.” It will 
take time, he said, to get an agreement 
with justice, but it ought to be possible 
for Christians to register their concern 
for their welfare without being accused 
of anti-Semitism. 


The Council also received the initial 
findings of a new church distribution 
study that, when complete, will provide 
information on church membership and 
affiliation by regions, states and counties 
and relate this information to socio- 
economic factors. 

One result of the study, it was pointed 
out, might be important shifts in home 
mission strategy of the principal denom- 
inations in efforts to help lagging areas 
catch up with the national average of 
church membership. 

Chaplain Frank Tobey, deputy chief- 
of-chaplains of the U. S. Army, told the 
Council that “strong action” is being 
taken to clean up “problems of immor- 
ality” in the armed forces. 


Personnel Named 

These NCC staff selections were made: 

Mark Shedron, former chaplain and 
training supervisor for the Federal Cor- 
rectional Institution, Ashland, Ky.—ex- 
ecutive director, department of pastoral 
services. 

L. Paul Jacquith, formerly director 
of the Wesley Foundation, University of 
Wisconsin—director of the University 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: John B. 
Spragens, Presbyterian, U. S., director of 
youth work; J. Russell Butcher, pastor cf the 
Hagerstown, Md., church; and Ernest Trice 
Thompson of the faculty of Union Seminary 
in Virginia. 


PRIVATE vs. PUBLIC PRAYER 

Why do we pray publicly in the 
church when there is a Scriptural ad- 
monition about going into a closet and 
praying in secret? 

BuTcHER: We can also find Scrip- 
tural admonitions, pointing up the im- 
portance of assembling ourselves together 
for public worship. This is seen par- 
ticularly in the first two chapters of the 
Book of Acts where the disciples in the 
early church met together daily for praise 
and prayer and for the breaking of bread, 
so that I do not think the Scriptural in- 
junction about going into one’s closest 
rules out the duty and the privilege of 
corporate worship. 


GOD AS “HE” 
Why do we speak of God as he; that 
is, in the masculine form? 

SPRAGENS: I am not sure that it is the 
masculine form there. In the English 
language when we are speaking in gen- 
eral terms of individuals we use the mas- 
culine form. We do not conceive of God 
in human terms such as those required 
by masculine and feminine designations. 


4 


Our use, therefore, of a masculine term 
is not to be considered as contrasted with 
the feminine. I believe it is just a gen- 
eral term to indicate personality, which 
we certainly believe God is and has. 

It is true that Christ taught us to think 
of God as Father, but I believe that 
usage is for the purpose of denoting the 
filial relationship, and not to identify 
God as being masculine as contrasted 
with feminine. 


CRUCIFIXION AND DOCTORS 


Were there doctors at the time of 
Christ’s crucifixion? If so, were the 
causes of his death ascertained. 


THompson: There were doctors in 
Jesus’ day. Mark tells us of a woman 
who had suffered much under many phy- 
sicians and had spent all that she had 
and was no better, but rather grew worse. 
Luke, the author of the third Gospel, 
was a physician. But there were no doc- 
tors, so far as we know, at the crucifixion. 
John tells us that “since it was the day 
of Preparation, in order to prevent the 
bodies from remaining on the cross on 
the Sabbath, the Jews asked Pilate that 
their legs might be broken and that they 
might be taken away.” So the soldiers 
came and broke the legs of the first thief, 
and those of the other who had _ been 
crucified with Christ; but when they 
came to Christ and saw that he was al- 
ready dead, they did not break his legs. 
One of the soldiers pierced his side with 
a spear and there came out blood and 
water. If there was any medical report 
it is not available to us today. 


Christian Mission of the NCC Depart- 
ment of Evangelism. 

Edgar B. Smith, formerly of New Bed- 
ford, Mass. (Methodist)—religious edu- 
cation director, Sherman Institution, Cal- 
ifornia. 

Dorothy Nessett, National YWCA— 
assistant, finance and office administra- 
tion, United Church Women. 

Herbert T. Miller, Cleveland Church 
Federation—associate executive director, 
NCC Department of Social Welfare. 

Next meeting of the General Board 
will be held Dec. 5-6 in Los Angeles. 


Gains Continue in 
Assembly Receipts 


The steady increase in receipts marked 
up by Presbyterian, U. S., agencies all 
during the year continues, with the final 
quarter’s record yet to be made. Through 
Sept. 30 the agencies reported as follows 
compared the same period last year: 

Annuities and Relief (Atlanta), $187,- 
485 (last year: $155,374); 42% of the 
year’s budget (last year: 35%). 

Christian Education (Richmond), 
$192,774 ($175,511); 36% (32.85%). 

Church Extension (Atlanta), $507,746 
($459,918) ; 36.27% (32.85%). 

General Fund (Atlanta), $316,186 
($275,186); 37.4% (35.42%); Inter- 
church agencies, $9,599 (38,410) ; 44.6% 
(42.6%). 

World Missions (Nashville), $2,067,- 
062 ($1,750,324) ; 62.63% (57.38%). 


26th Retirement Home 


WessTER, S. D. (RNS)—The charities 
department of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church is building a $468,000 “‘retire- 
ment home” for the aged here. 

The 60-bed home of modern, one-story, 
motel-type design will be the 26th such 
institution for the aged to be operated by 
the ELC. 

Speakers at cornerstone laying cere- 
monies for the home noted an increasing 
demand for homes for the aged as the life 
span of adult citizens lengthens. 


Film on the South 


Face of the South is the title of a color 
film now being produced by the Presby- 
terian, USA, Department of Social Edu- 
cation and Action. 


It is a documentary production, out- 
lining the economic and historical de- 
velopment of the South in four distinct 
regions, each with its own characteristic 
problems and potentialities. It is de- 
signed for use in clubs, labor unions, 
adult study groups and agencies inter- 
ested in human relations. 

Executive Director George Mitchell of 
the Scuthern Regional Council is serving 
as a consultant in the production. Length 
of the film will be 26'4 minutes. 
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Talking Our Way Out 


HE SOUTH is most unhappy. 

We are, as everyone knows, a talk- 
ing people. That doesn’t mean we aren’t 
doers also. ‘There are certain records. 
I shall be un-Southern for the moment and 
not enlarge upon them. But we are pure 
Anglo-Saxons—the whites, that is—and, 
like our legendary hero Beowulf, we 
speak before and after. 

That is, we are politicians. Perhaps 
we have studied politics when we should 
have studied economics, but we have 
studied politics; and politics is in large 
part the civilized art of persuasion 
through talking. The persuasion is some- 
times rather drastic, let us admit; not 
too civilized: we are the masters of the 
filibuster. Speaking of the standpat at- 
titude of the vocal South in regard to 
segregation, someone asked the other day, 
How are the Southern politicians going to 
get off the limb they’re talking themselves 
on to? Why, the reply was, they'll talk 
themselves off, the same way they’re 
talking themselves on. The time was not 
ripe, they'll say, but now. ... 

Not Always Politicians 

But we’re not always politicians. Most 
of the time we’re just talkers. At our 
best, conversationalists. Perhaps our best 
is not too frequent, but when it occurs 
it’s pretty civilized. It rests upon a basis 
of kin, and land, and quiet acceptance; 
it rises into the realm of ideas—lI assure 
you it does—but it never forgets that 
ideas are rooted in people and places, 
and that people are more important than 
the ideas they have. 

But let us omit these, perhaps too rare, 
exhibitions of urbanity, and simply re- 
mark the Southerner talking at his work 
and at his play, often confused as to 
which is which, always willing to pass 
the time of day—which is a civilized way 
of killing time. 

And this South—the talking South— 
is unhappy. Unhappy because in one 
whole area conversation has ceased. The 
interracial area: whites and Negroes no 
longer talk to one another. Of course 
this is an overstatement; much interracial 
conversation still goes on. But the type 
of what I mean is the bus situation in 
Montgomery. The repeated comment is 
that communication no longer exists be- 
tween the races there. And all over the 
South, where usually no disorder has 
occurred, you will hear from white people 
the same pathetic remarks, We can’t com- 
municate with the Negroes any more. 
They often say, We can’t communicate 
with our Negro friends any more. 

Now, if this is true—and there’s truth 
in it—it means that two-thirds of the 
MR. DABBS, of Mayesville, S. C., is well 


known to Outlook readers as a frequent con- 
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South is not talking with one-third of the 
South. And this makes a bad gap in 
Southern conversation. Wounded so close 
to the heart, the South is hurt and un- 
happy. 

Why Can’t We Talk? 


But why can’t we talk to the Negroes? 
The answer is simple but revolutionary. 
They are no longer willing to be talked 
to; they want to be talked with. But we 
have no practice in this. We have never 
talked with them. We have been the 
Centurion who said to this one, Go, and 
he went, to that one, Come, and he came. 
We thought this was conversation. It 
was; but pretty low grade, and long out 
of date. Roman-to-provincial conversa- 
tion, not American-to-American. The 
Negro now appears before us as an Amer- 
ican; he appeared full-panoplied in 
Montgomery. We didn’t know he was 
even thinking about adopting such a role; 
we hadn’t told him to do it. (And yet, 
of course, we had: we had given him such 
education as he had, and it was Ameri- 
can; we had let him fight in such wars 
as we had, and they were American.) 
But perhaps we had talked too much— 
about democracy, for instance—and 
thought too little; and so we were really 


surprised when we looked up from our 
desk—in Montgomery—and saw him— 
not standing there, hat in hand—but 
seated, quiet and courteous, and observ- 
ing us with cool, dispassionate eyes. 

No wonder the white South can’t talk. 
Who ever heard of talking to a Negro 
like this. We try the usual gambit, Go, 
but, after batting our eyes several times, 
we realize he’s still there. Not unfriendly 
but not subservient. Looking straight 
across at us. It’s an outrage. 

Yet the busses are losing money, and 
the boycotters haven’t ceased from boy- 
cotting. And, worst of all, it’s bad to be 
living with people you can’t talk to. No, 
let’s be fairer. Can’t talk with. For in 
that golden age now gone we thought we 
were talking with the Negroes. Of course, 
they let us think so. Perhaps they are 
to blame for this; but it wasn’t safe to 
do otherwise, and you can’t blame a man 
for choosing safety before conversation. 
You can have life without civilization, 
but not civilization without life. So we 
never talked with the Negro, though he 
let us believe we did; and now we’re 
unhappy because the conversation has 
been interrupted. 

The interruption is so bad for both 
business and the pursuit of happiness, 
that it will not, I think, last long. We 
shall soon begin talking again. And this 


Kindling Fire Upon the Earth 


Peace of mind is the ripe 
Fruitage of wholesome 
Living. It is not avoidance 
Of all negative thinking, 
Nor refusal to face the 
Terrible realities of sin 
And tragedy. It is nota 
Dose of aspirin with which 
To quiet a spiritual ache, 
Nor a sleeping potion to 
Get your mind off your 
Troubles. It does not 
Come as a result of saying 
“Every day in every way, 

I am getting better and 
Better.” There is no 
Panacea in positive thinking 
As a cure for the cancerous 
Growth of sin. Peace of 
Mind comes when you are 
Aflame, on fire with the 
Love of God, burning with 
Compassion and kindliness. 
It sweeps over you with 
Gentle exhilaration when 
Rendering faithful 
Obedience to God, when 
Living in reconciled 
Fellowship with people. 


Living with Peace of Mind. . . 


The peace of God which is 
The pearl of great price is 
A fusion of commitment and 
Fidelity, endeavor and 
Expectation, affection and 
Forgiveness, companionship 
And trust. It is the full 
Grain in the ear harvested 
From a ministry of mercy 
And arduous effort to do 

The will of God. It has 
Power to persist in sorrow 
And rejoicing, in success 
And defeat. It enables you 
To see human beings as 
Dwelling places, sacred 
Altars of the Most High. 

It prompts appreciativeness 
And considerateness. 
Warmth of soul comes from 
Fervor of goodwill and ardor 
Of comradeship. Not evasion 
But passion of devotion 
Leads to peace of mind. 
Long ago Jesus cried out: 
“Tt is fire that I 

Have come to bring upon 
The earth—how I wish it 
Were already kindled!” 
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time it will be a true conversation. In 
most cases the approach will probably be 
made, however, indirectly, by the Negro. 
He is in the blessed position of having 
no face to lose. 

At first, we shall try the old gambit: 
we shall talk down to him. But the words 
will all bounce back, unable to breach 
that democratic armor. Then, slow- 
ly but surely, in spite of our passionately 
held theories of racial inequality, and 
because of our own manhood, we shall 
recognize the manhood that faces us. I 
dare say we shall use the right, the 
democratic, words long before we have 
the democratic attitudes. That would be 
natural. Finding that only such words 
have effect, we shall use them even while 
hating ourselves for doing so, and while 
hating though respecting the man oppo- 
site us for making us do so. 

Nevertheless, the repeated words and 
the continued presence of the man will 
slowly convert us. At least, convert a 
sufficient number of us so that, generally 
speaking, the busses may resume opera- 
tions, the boycotters cease from boycot- 
ting, and, best of all, the conversation 
begin again. 

No, not again. Begin. This will be 
something new. Out of our selfishness 
and our unselfishness something will have 
been born. 


Some Thinking Needed 

This process can be hastened by those 
people, especially those white people, who 
will do some creative thinking in the 
field of manners. Racial etiquette in the 
South has demanded that the Negro in- 
dicate his servile condition by standing 
hat-in-hand before the white. But now, 
what with the forces moving within him- 
self, within ourselves, and within the 
world, he occupies a servile position no 
longer; the etiquette, therefore, is out- 
moded, and is properly dispensed with. 
But more than this. Good manners in the 
sense of courtesy is that way of acting 
which smoothes relationships between 
people; it is the lubricating oil which 
keeps the gears from freezing. The essen- 
tial thing in courtesy is respect. Not re- 
spect for the moral character of the person 
you meet, but respect for the person him- 
self, for the human soul embodied before 
you. To the degree that we supposedly 
courteous Southerners can be courteous in 
this fashion, we shall speed the day when 
for the first time we shall have true in- 
terracial conversations in the South. 

Meanwhile, we have a problem: How 
to improve Southern conversation. How 
to talk better. If we’ve got to have prob- 
lems—and I suppose we have—what 
nicer problem could we of the South 
have? For we are simply asked to do 
better what we do every day, what we 
pride ourselves upon doing, what we are 
born doing. Talking. We and Brer Rab- 
bit. We are indeed in the briar-patch, 
where we were born and bred. 





ECUMENICAL CONVERSATION 9 


One Baptism, One Altar 


The first step 

Let us consider first of all the ways in 
which baptism into Christ already unites 
us: 

1. “There is one body and one Spirit 
... one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of us all.” (Eph. 4:4,5) 

2. “We believe that in Baptism ad- 
ministered with water in the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, for 
the remission of sins, we are baptized 
by one Spirit into one Body.” (Lausanne 
Conference) 

3. A person is baptized not into a 
given denomination but into Christ and 
into the church which is his Body. 

4. “We all receive His gift of baptism 
whereby, in faith, we are engrafted in 
Him even while we have not yet allowed 
it fully to unite us with each other.” 
(Evanston Assembly) 

Discussion: How widely do the 
churches of your community recognize 
the validity of baptism by other church- 
es? How significant is this recognition 
for unity? Where such recognition is 
refused, what are the reasons? 


The second step 

Without overlooking elements of unity, 
we cannot overlook the existence of se- 
rious disagreements over the meaning 
and practice of baptism. These are some 
of the issues inherited by contemporary 
churches: 

—baptism by sprinkling vs. immersion 

—heliever’s baptism only vs. infant 

baptism 

—baptism by a proper ministry accord- 

ing to a proper form 

—the character of the faith required 

of the person baptized. 

Discussion: Which of these tensions 
appear in the church life of your town? 
Have the divisions along these lines lost 
their seriousness during recent years? If 
so, why? Do the different convictions 
about baptism amount to a genuine ob- 
stacle to the unity which we seek? 
Would agreement here bring the churches 
measurably closer to unity? 


The third step 


Christians are “painfully aware that 
as long as we remain divided at the 
Lord’s Table we cannot fully enjoy and 
express the unity which has been given 
us in Christ.” (This and other quota- 
tions in this section are from the Lund 
Conference Report.) This awareness 
grows in part out of real consensus as 
to the meaning of the Lord’s Supper. 


“We are agreed that the Table is the 
Lord’s and that he gives himself to us in 
the sacrament of Holy Communion. When 
we are unable to share together in the 
Lord’s Supper the pain and scandal of our 
divisions is most severely felt because we 


seek the one Lord, and know that we 
should be able to partake as brethren in 
the family of God at one Table.” 

“This dominical sacrament of Christ’s 
Body and Blood, controlled by the words 
of institution, with the use of the ap- 
pointed elements of bread and wine, is: 

“a. a memorial of Christ’s incarnation 
and earthly ministry, of his death and res- 
urrection; 

“b. a sacrament in which he is truly 
present to give himself to us, uniting us 
to himself, to his eternal Sacrifice, and to 
one another; and 

“ce. eschatologically, an anticipation of 
our fellowship with Christ in his eternal 
kingdom.” 

Discussion: Do you and your churches 
agree with this summary? 


The fourth step 


It is because the administration of 
Holy Communion is so sacred a trust 
that virtually all churches, out of a sense 
of their grave responsibility before God, 
make certain requirements for participa- 
tion: baptism, confirmation, profession of 
faith, Christian conduct. Some churches 
feel bound to define these requirements 
in such a way that they exclude other 
churches. Among the churches may be 
discerned three positions: 

a. “There already exists among the 
members of the World Council of Churches 
such a fundamental unity as to justify, or 
indeed require, joint participation at the 
Lord’s Table. ...A valuable preparation 
for the fuller unity to which we look for- 
ward would be the extension of the prac- 


tice of intercommunion between different 
churches.” 

b. “Fellowship in the Sacrament rightly 
exists only where there is fuller agreement 
in doctrine, a mutually acceptable min- 
istry, or organic unity of church life. ... 
Intercommunion should be the goal of, 
rather than a means to, the restoration of 
unity.” 

ce. “The observance of Holy Communion 
is an act of the church as One Body. It 
cannot properly be celebrated as a joint 
act of bodies which in their church life 
and doctrine are separated from each 


other.” 

Discussion: The first goal in the con- 
versation should be to gain a sympathetic 
understanding of the various positions. 
Each group should get competent spokes- 
men to represent the Orthodox, Anglican 
and Lutheran positions, in particular. 
Why do some churches which recognize 
as valid the sacrament of baptism in 
other churches refuse to invite all bap- 
tized Christians to the Lord’s Supper? 
Why should Holy Communion be a 
greater obstacle to fellowship than bap- 
tism? 

Readings: Lausanne Conference Re- 
port; Lund Report, Ch. 5; Lund Com- 


mission: Intercommunion. 


Projects 


1. Collect copies of the ritual for the 
Sacraments used by churches in your 
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Minister or Pastor—Which? 


HAKESPEARE’S maxim, “a rose 

by any other name would smell as 
sweet,” has been used too frequently to 
blunt an issue or forestall discussion. 
This happens usually when anyone raises 
the problem of titles or terminology for 
the office of the clergy in our Presbyterian 
system or tradition. 
“ What is your clergyman to you? Pas- 
tor or minister—which? All too fre- 
quently the reply is, ““What’s the differ- 
ence anyway!”’ And this shrug of in- 
difference points up the confusion that 
exists among the titles used for those 
who have been trained professionally to 
be leaders in worship, Christian educa- 
tion, pastoral visitation, etc., in our con- 
gregations. 


In Two Bulletins 

Suppose you pick up the Sunday bul- 
letins of the Presbyterian churches in 
Montgomery, New Jersey. First Church 
indicates the Reverend John Smith as 
pastor, while Second Church calls the 
Reverend Thomas Jones its minister. 
And what is more, the lay director of 
Christian education is designated as the 
minister of education and the lay director 
of the choir as the minister of music. 

In view of this mixture of professional 
labels and of the lack of care on the part 
of some ministers in handing out titles 
to the unqualified on their staffs, it is 
time to ask some pertinent questions: Is 
there a proper title for the clergy in the 
Presbyterian Church? Is he a minister 
or pastor? Is the word “minister” to 
be merely a label which anyone, regard- 
less of his training, is free to use just so 
long as his job is even loosely connected 
with the operation of a church? A little 
study of usage and tradition will show 
that the title minister should be regarded 
as the most acceptable form for ordained 
clergymen in the Presbyterian Church. 

Let us consider the following: 

1. In no place does the Book of Com- 
mon Worship (of anv branch of the Pres- 
byterian family) designate a clergyman 
as pastor, but invariably as minister. 





DR. MacLEOD is Associate Professor of ho- 
miletics in Princeton Theological Seminary. 


town. Analyze their similarities and 
contrasts. 

2. List the churches in your town 
which do not participiate in such inter- 
church celebrations of Holy Communion 
as the Laymen’s Communion Breakfast? 
What are the reasons for non-participa- 
tion ? ‘ 





Ecumenical Conversations, from which 
this portion is taken, is published by the 
World Council of Churches, 156 5th Ave., 
NYC 10 at 50¢ per copy. It is designed for 
use by study groups in churches and 
communities. 
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Every rubric in the orders of worship 
indicates, “The minister shall... .”” And 
what is more, the service of ordination 
clearly declares that a candidate is or- 
dained to the office of the Holy Ministry 
and is invested with authority in and by 
these words, “I now declare you duly 
ordained to the office of the Holy Min- 
istry, committing unto you authority to 
preach the Word, to administer the sacra- 
ments, and to bear rule in the Church.” 

It would appear then that the title 
minister is conferred upon and granted 
to only those who have completed the 
prescribed theological training, have sat- 
isfied the presbytery in their examina- 
tions, and by the laying on of hands have 
been “duly ordained.” 

2. A mere cursory glance through the 
writing of a number of authorities shows 
how generally the term minister is used 
for the clergy in the Reformed tradition. 
In The Institutes, John Calvin refers to 
a qualified clergyman as “a true min- 
ister.” The Directory for Worship in- 
variably states, “The minister shall 
say....’’ The Form of Government of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, refers to the 
“church of which he is to be the min- 
ister.” And the majority of significant 
books written about the over-all work of 
the minister describe it as twofold: 
preacher and pastor. This would indi- 
cate not only the traditional preference 
for the title minister, but that the term 
pastor is a particular aspect of the office 
of a Presbyterian clergyman. Preaching 
is the initial work of the minister; pas- 
toral care nourishes what has been begun 
in the human soul by the original proc- 


The “Devotions” 
By LUTHER 


The translation of Paul’s speech at 
Athens, as contained in the King James 
Version, begins with two misleading ex- 
pressions (Acts 17:22-23). Paul did not 
insult his audience by calling them ‘“‘too 
superstitious”; he won a sympathetic 
hearing, and laid a foundation for his 
appeal, by saying, “I perceive that in 
every way you are very religious.” 

The statement, “as I passed by and 
beheld your devotions,” which the King 
James Version attributes to him, implies 
that he beheld a group or groups of 
Athenians engaged in the act of worship. 
But this is not implied by the Greek, 
which is correctly translated by the re- 
vised versions, “‘as I passed along and 
observed the objects of your worship.” 

The Greek word sebasma, “object of 


lamation of God’s Word. 


Appropriate Title 

It appears then that if there is any 
title most appropriate for Presbyterian 
clergymen it is minister. Rector is gen- 
erally accepted by the Anglican tradi- 
tion and pastor by the Lutheran. Why 
shouldn’t Presbyterians claim and use the 
title that appears distinctively their own? 
At the same time, however, the use of 
this title must preclude its being bandied 
about too loosely. In a Presbyterian 
Church a minister of education should 
mean a man or woman who has majored 
in the field of Christian education and 
who, having satisfied all other educa- 
tional and moral requirements in the 
estimate of the presbytery, has been or- 
dained to the Holy Ministry. By the 
same token, no man or woman should 
assume the title of minister of music 
unless duly ordained. There is a mini- 
istry of music just as there is a ministry 
of stewardship, of ushering, of the dia- 
conate, of cleanliness, etc., in the church. 
But not everyone so engaged or involved 
wears the official title of minister. 

In many Presbyterian Churches the use 
of the ministerial title has gotten out of 
hand and some persons with little train- 
ing in any field are given distinctive 
labels. Is not the time ripe for denom- 
inational officials to interpret and desig- 
nate what is required before one is called 
minister ? 

Few of us would ever welcome the 
growth of an elaborate system of Orders 
in our denomination; but if the present 
confusion (and its presumptions) is not 
cleared up, we shall have a number of 
them and not of our own official creation. 


of the Athenians 
A. WEIGLE 


worship,” is used in one other passage 
(2 Thessalonians 2:3-4) where the King 
James Version refers to “the son of 
perdition, who opposeth and exalteth 
himself above all that is called God, or 
that is worshipped; so that he as God 
sitteth in the temple of God, shewing 
himself that he is God.” That is a 
strangely confusing translation. The first 
“God” should not be capitalized; the 
expression “as God” is a gloss or copy- 
ist’s insertion which does not appear in 
the ancient manuscripts; and “shewing 
himself” means “proclaiming himself.” 

The Revised Standard Version reads: 
“The son of perdition, who opposes and 
exalts himself against every so-called 
god or — worship, so that he takes 
his seat in the temple of God, proclaim- 
ing himself to be God.” 
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EDITORIAL 


A Free Press 


In his comments on the 1956 meeting 
of the Associated Church Press in Can- 
ada, Lin D. Cartwright of The Christian- 
Evangelist (Christian Church) has writ- 
ten what should be of widespread con- 
cern to churchmen in evaluating much 
of today’s religious journalism. Says this 
St. Louis editor: 


“It was somewhat disturbing to find 
how little editorial freedom many of the 
editors of religious journals really possess, 
as revealed in the cloakroom sessions at 
Toronto. ... 

“Far more disturbing it was to find in 
some cases utter complacency concerning 
it, and even a defense of the lack of free- 
dom. Many religious journals do not per- 
mit open forum discussion or even letters 
to the editor, where differences of opinion 
may be freely expressed. . . . If the reli- 
gious press is to become a power it should 
be in the molding of national public opin- 
ion on the significant issues of the day; 
it cannot be content to reflect slavishly 
the uncritical opinion of the denomina- 
tions which control it. The potential pow- 
er of the church press with its millions of 
influential readers is breathtaking. But 
its power will depend, in our opinion, on 
whether it can shake itself free from the 
fetters of narrow ecclesiastical control 
and develop a freedom of expression on 
the vital issues of our times, both within 
the church, and the world without.” 














Most church papers, he indicates, are 
official “house organs” with editorial pol- 
icies largely determined by officialdom. 

Despite the excellence of many good 
“official” publications, a great many 
friends of THe OUTLOOK are grateful 
that, despite its admitted limitations, it is 
free and it can use its influence in any 
needy cause. 


A Community's Teachers 


A helpful leaflet is being made avail- 
able by the National Education Associa- 
tion (1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C.) for community groups to use dur- 


ing 1957. 

It is called, ‘“To Consiel eaucation 
in a Changing World” and 1% designed 
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to help in planning meetings on problems 
related to the schools. The material is 
easily adaptable to local situations. 

One part of the centennial celebration 
which this material promotes is the 
“Teacher's Minute’”—one minute of 
time set aside in hundreds of thousands 
of local meetings of many organizations 
to salute the members of those organiza- 
tions who are teachers and to recognize 
the teaching profession for its contribu- 
tion to the advancement of education.” 
Churches will not want to miss such an 
opportunity as this will afford them. 


New Low? 


One of our friends has sent us the 
quoted item which appears below, which 
he describes as “fa new low in steward- 
ship effort.” 

Here it is as it appeared in a daily 
newspaper: 

“Members of St. Luke’s’ Episcopal 
Church, who also are baseball fans, have 
a triple header coming up on next Sun- 
day.” 

“As a fund-raiser. the church is sponsor- 
ing a train trip to the Redlegs-Phils 
double-header. Church services will be 
held on the train en route to Cincinnati.” 


Any competitors ? 


The Way Called Heresy 


Reading or listening to sermons leaves 
the impression that texts are taken from 
the epistle of Paul more frequently than 
from other portions of the New Testa- 
ment. That raises a question. How often 
do ministers realize that they are quoting 
and extending the teaching of a man 
who in his own day was accounted a 
heretic by his fellow-religionists ? 

Heretic? Yes, Paul himself admits it 
as he stands before Felix. See Acts 24: 
“After the wav which they call heresy, 
so worship I the God of our fathers.” 

But long before Paul, there were others 
of the Jewish race who departed far from 
the generally accepted beliefs of their 
day—Amos, for instance, denouncing the 
religious practices of his times. But the 
first one mentioned in the Bible was 
Abram, born in Ur of the Chaldees, where 
Nannar, the Moon God, was the prin- 
cipal object of worship. Not only did 
Abram rebel against that worship and go 
forth to find the true though invisible 
God; but his father, Terah, went with 
him. Usually it is the older generation 
which resists the heresy or “modernism” 
of his son! 

What is heresy? The word appears 
only four times in the King James ver- 
sion, and the word “heretic” is found only 
once. But both of these English words 
are from the same Greek word which, 
using English letters, is hairesis. In 
more modern English versions it may be 
translated “‘sect” or “faction” or “party 
spirit’; but however translated it is clear 
that it stands for a choice or opinion, and 
it is so defined in Young’s concordance. 


Indeed, Young defines a heretic as “an 
opinionated person.” But an opinion, 
of course, is merely a choice or conclusion 
of the mind. Normally at least, families 
live together in spite of marked differ- 
ences of opinion. But in the church mere 
differences of opinion have caused indi- 
viduals to be cast out as heretics, or to 
withdraw and start another church be- 
cause of what they consider the heresies of 
others. 

As Protestant groups of today study 
church history it appears that practically 
all of our ecclesiastical ancestors were 
heretics. Lutherans, for instance, trace 
their history back to Martin Luther who, 
about 450 years ago was excommunicated 
as a heretic, though the strength of his 
followers saved his life. Presbyterians 
have a family tree which was planted by 
John Calvin and others as early as 1533; 
but they cannot forget that Calvin had to 
escape from his native France to avoid 
possible death on account of his views 
which were considered heretical. Metho- 
dists trace their birth to the eighteenth 
century when, we are told, “life in the 
church of England was at a low ebb” and 
the Wesleys started a movement which 
rapidly grew into a separate denomina- 
tion putting its emphasis upon a vital 
Christian life rather than on formal wor- 
ship. 

Do we denounce the strong tendency 
to establish new organizations solely be- 
cause groups hold different theological 
or ecclesiastical opinions? Would it not 
be far better to accept the fact that dif- 
ferent views are bound to exist and that 
the “oneness” of Christians does not re- 
side in identity of beliefs or opinion or 
organization but, rather, in the common 
life that we share—life “in Christ’”— 
and in our common purpose to know and 
do his will? As Paul puts it: “If any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature,” 
regardless of the opinions he mav hold 
or even of his intellectual capacity. He 
writes in his epistle to the Romans that 
to be a Christian at all is to ‘walk in 
oneness of life’ (6:4) “in the new life 
of the Spirit” (7:6). 

A few years ago when the Revised 
Standard Version appeared an active 
church member was heard to declare that 
anyone who preferred that version to the 
familiar King James Version was a 
heretic. She doubtless never knew that 
the King James Version is simplv a re- 
vision of an earlier version in English, 
translated from the Hebrew and Greek 
manuscripts by William Tyndale. And 
what happened to Tyndale? Opposition 
was so violent that he was burned at the 
stake for giving to the English-speaking 
world the first Bible in its own tongue— 
and the first ever printed! 


Jas. E. Clarke. 


(Dr. Clarke was for many years editor 
of one of our predecessor papers, The Pres- 
byterian Advance. He now makes his home 
in Nashville, Tenn.—Eds.) 
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TEMPLE AND CHURCH 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image. . .”—Exodus 20:4. 


EEING a Korean country church and 

a Buddhist Temple on successive 
days gives the visitor a study in signifi- 
cant contrasts. The church is fairly 
small and so far unfinished, as the people 
are making the blocks and constructing it 
themselves, and have run out of money. 
The temple was finished long ago, 350 
years in fact, though it has been refur- 
bished since. ‘The great wooden beams 
supporting the roof are said to be 1200 
years old, and in the yard there are 
stone figures and a kind of stone pagoda, 
dating back 1400 years. 

So far as Korea is concerned, Chris- 
tianity is much newer than Buddhism. 
The latter came here around 600 A.D. 
from China, and while it was banned 
from the capital under the Li dynasty 
from about 1400 until well into the nine- 
teenth century, it never went out alto- 
gether, and it had about seven centuries 
to get its roots down. Christianity how- 
ever did not get a real start until the 
nineteenth century. 

One effect of this is that at least in 
official circles Buddhism is tied in with 
nationalism as Christianity is not, for 
Buddhism belongs to ancient tradition. 
Hence the Temple is preserved partly by 
government approval, its ancient images 
being rated among the national treasures. 
Buddhism, in spite of its long eclipse, 
has the edge, both in age and in prestige, 
over Christianity. (Buddhism is still not 
the national religion, but that is another 
story.) 

The older religion also has the edge in 
appearance. Christianity of the Bible 
sort has practically nothing to look at in 
church. Even when we have millions of 
dollars to spend, we give the worshipper 
nothing half so spectacular as the im- 
mense gilt Buddhas and the great array 
of other figures and paintings adorning 
the temple. And when we are poor, as 
a Korean country church is, there is 
nothing whatever to look at but the pul- 
pit chairs. 





Peace (College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 








EVERTHELESS, Christianity has 

the edge in some more important 
things. A person to whom both religions 
were totally strange would be puzzled by 
an obvious fact: the people crowd to 
worship in the church, but are noticeably 
absent from the temple. The church has 
no pastor at present, but is filled with 
worshippers, sitting on the floor from wall 
to wall. The Buddhist temple has a 
flock of priests, but most of the time no 
congregation. The situation underscores 
the fact that Christianity is the only re- 
ligion with a church. 

Between Buddhist priesthood and 
Christian pastors there is an enormous 
difference. The priests live apart from 
the world; indeed the whole temple is 
about as remote from daily living as could 
be imagined. The whole Buddhist frame 
of mind tends to the seclusion of the 
“religious.” Consequently Buddhist or- 
phanages are few and far between as 
compared with those operated by Chris- 
tians, and it is only recently that Bud- 
dhists here have been entering the field 
of education except for their own priest- 
hood. The Buddhist priests study, and 
so do Christian pastors—even the tiniest 
manse has its bookshelves. But the 
Buddhist young man studies how best to 
retreat from the world; the Christian 
young man studies how best to be of serv- 
ice to the world. There is no such thing 
as the Buddhist pastorate. In this tiny 
church, however, there is a seminary stu- 
dent-pastor, and a missionary who comes 
out as often as he can. Both student 
and missionary make every effort to know 
the people in their homes, and the well- 
filled church testifies to their success. 


ORE striking is the difference be- 

tween the kinds of worship in the 
two places. Both church and temple are 
places of prayer. But in the temple the 
monks do it all, while in the church the 
congregation worships together. The 
people themselves sing and pray. In- 
deed, one feature of Korean services 
seems to be the season of prayer when 
everyone is invited to pray aloud all at 
the same time. Furthermore, there is a 
notable contrast between the offerings. In 


the temple there are large beautiful bowls 
of water set before the Buddhas, maybe 
a little rice, though this seemed to be 
on the economy list the day we were there. 
In the church the deacons receive offerings 
from everyone. Those who have no 
money—the majority—drop into a large 
box their little sacks of grain. This 
particular congregation of Song-Jun had 
been the recipient of two large sacks of 
relief rice from America. This being the 
season when rice is hard to buy, most of 
these Christians had been eating barley, 
about the lowest of the cereals. But, 
with an effort which could only be com- 
pared to a Yankee who would keep on 
eating okra, these Korean Christians 
voted to keep on eating barley and give 
the rice to the church. 

One way or another, the offerings of 
Christians, not token gifts like bowls of 
unchlorinated water, or gifts to be kept 
in the temple like jewels under lock and 
key, are intended, and are used, for serv- 
ice in the name of Christ. 


OST central and most obvious of 

all the contrasts is that between the 
objects of worship. In the temple it is 
the images of Buddha, the great idol in 
the center being some 36 feet high, taller 
than a three-story building; with some- 
what smaller images beside it; immense 
gilded statues, pompous, aristocratic, 
complacent. Not vast enough to suggest 
a Creator (and not intended to be), nor 
kindly enough to suggest a friend. 

In the church the object of worship 
cannot be seen at all. He exists beyond 
the heaven of heavens and yet also in the 
hearts of the humble and contrite. The 
Christians know that they do not need 
to make a pilgrimage into the mountains, 
like their neighbors, to find their God. 
By his Spirit he is as truly present with 
each of them as he is present above the 
skies. 

The Christians can do without paint, 
without national prestige, without splen- 
dor, without a numerous priesthood, with- 
out fourteen centuries of national his- 
tory; they do without these things and 
still crowd their churches, for they have 
found what other religions grope for “if 
haply they might find him”’—the Living 
God, whom though having not seen, they 
love. 





JOSEPH C. ROBERT, President 
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United Church Women 
Urge Refugees’ Aid 


New York (rRNS)—American church- 
women have been urged to take ‘all pos- 
sible action” to assure admission to the 
United States of an additional 1,300 
refugees before the expiration next Dec. 
31 of the Refugee Relief Act. 

The call was issued by the executive 
board of United Church Women, a gen- 
eral department of the National Council 
of Churches, during a four-day triennial 
series of workshops on social relations, 
world relations, foreign missions, leader- 
ship education, finance and public rela- 
tions. 

The board noted that the 1,300 refu- 
gees have all other clearances required 
for entry into this country but must re- 
ceive “with critical immediacy” assur- 
ances of housing and employment from 


U.S. citizens before being permitted to 
come here. 


Hit Liquor Advertising 

Concern over “‘the increasing number” 
of liquor advertisements on radio and 
TV during hours when children are the 
primary audience was expressed by the 
50-member board in another action. It 
voted to set up a special committee to 
study this problem. 

The board also voiced concern at the 
“growing disregard” in this country for 
the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath 
and asked the National Council to inten- 
sify its study of the problem. 

Some 400 state chairmen and other 
UCW leaders from all over the country 
attended the workshops. 


On Mexico Trip 


Four representatives of United Church 
Women, a general departmtnt of the Na- 













Familiar Hymns 
with Descants 


By DONALD D. KET- 

TRING. Descants for 28 fa- 

miliar Christian hymns de- 

signed to make hymn singing 
a rich spiritual experience. 

1-4 copies, each $1.10 

5 or more, each 90¢ 


Choral Readings for 
Fun and Recreation 


Edited by HARRY J. HELT- 
MAN and HELEN A. 
BROWN. A unique anthol- 
ogy of verse for use in camps, 
schools and other group activ- 
ities. 1-4 copies, each $1.00 
5 or more, each 90¢ 
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New books from 
THE 


WESTMINSTER 
PRESS 


The Use of Music in 
Christian Education 


By VIVIAN SHARP MORSCH. A helpful guidebook for choir 
directors, church musicians, church school teachers and all those 
engaged in Christian education. The book contains specific 
“how to” instructions for the greater use and enjoyment of 
music in Christian worship and education and is replete with 
check lists, musical scores, and tested information. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7 


$3.00 


Entrusted with the Gospel 
By DAVID A. MacLEN- 
NAN. The Warrack Lectures 
on Preaching emphasizing the 
responsibilities and opportu- 
nities of the minister in his 
preaching mission. $2.00 


God's Word to His People 


By CHARLES DUELL 
KEAN. How the Bible came 
into being and still lives as 
“the life book of the holy peo- 
ple of God.” $3.50 


Guests of God 


Meditations for the Lord’s 
Supper, by JOHN FREDE- 
RICK JANSEN. An unusual 
collection of devotional ma- 
terial for use at the commun- 
ion service. $2.00 


tional Council of Churches, left on 2 
two-week tour of Mexico as guests of the 
National Union of Christian Women’s 
Societies there. 

Mrs. W. Murdoch MacLeod of New 
York, UCW general director, headed the 
deputation—the first interdenominational 
group of U.S. church women to visit 
Mexico in the interests of furthering fra- 
ternal relations between Protestants of 
the two nations. She is a member of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. 

Other members were Mrs. J. Birdsall 
Calkins (Episcopal) of Arlington, Va., 
national chairman of the UCW’s World 
Community Day; and Mrs. Roy M. 
Smith (Presbyterian, USA) and Mrs. L. 
Melvin Nelson (American Baptist Con- 
vention), both of Evanston, Il]. Mrs. 
Smith is president and Mrs. Nelson a 
board member of the Evanston UCW. 

They were scheduled to attend a con- 
ference at Agua Caliente sponsored joint- 
ly by the National Union and its parent 
body, the National Evangelical Associa- 
tion. Later the UCW group was to con- 
fer with Mexican women church leaders 
at Pavellon, Guadalajara, Toluca, Mexi- 
co City and other communities. 

Early last year, a similar four-women 
UCW delegation made a two-month air 
tour “to create greater unity in fellow- 


ship among Christian women of the 
world.” 

















PORTABLE 
HAT and COAT RACKS 
These multi-purpose wardrobe racks go 
wherever needed or store away like folding 
chairs when not in use. They come in 3 ft. 
or 4 ft. lengths, have two hat shelves and 
1 or 2 full length, hanger bars for coat 
hangers or coat hooks. (Two-sided hooks 
snap over and straddle the bar, see detail 
below). Standard units come on glides: 
stand rigidly under a full load. Special 
caster bases are available for wheeling racks 
about—loaded or empty. 

Write for Catalog CT-525 





VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
1127 West 37th Street @ Chicago 9, Illinois 
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THE OUTLOOK’S Reader Service Department offers a 


SPECTACULAR BOOK SALE 


From publishers’ remainders, we have secured additional choice book values—limited quantities (so opportunities 
will not wait). Some of these are standard items, useful on any bookshelf; some are perfect items for gifts—Christ- 
mas, birthdays, anniversaries. Also: for class and group awards and recognitions. 


1. DESIGN FOR CHRISTIAN LIVING. Sermons by Hugh 
T. Kerr, edited by Donald C. Kerr. (Westminster, published 
at $2.50; 157 pp.) From the pulpit of the Shadyside church, 
Pittsburgh, and via radio far away, Dr. Kerr, during a rich 
ministry, extended his influence into countless lives. Now, 
this grand book of 32 sermons continues that influence. From 
six series in the book, look at just one of them: THE CHRIS- 
TIAN WAY TO THINK ABOUT—God, Jesus Christ, Man, 
Faith, Forgiveness, the Life to Come. Only___--~- ee 








2. POSITIVE PROTESTANTISM. Hugh T. Kerr, Jr. 
(Westminster, $2.50; 147 pp.) Called an interpretation of 
the gospel, this volume by the professor of systematic the- 
ology at Princeton Seminary deals with the need for a posi- 
tive rather than a negative approach to truth. The basic 
question: What is the essence of the Christian faith? 
I eee 75¢ 








3. THE POCKET WILLIAM LAW. Edited by Arthur W. 
Hopkinson with a foreword by the Archbishop of York. 
(Westminster, $2.00; 160 pp.) William Law was a great 
religious leader of the 18th century who was debarred from 
official standing in the Church of England because he could 
not conscientiously swear allegiance to the king. This is an 
abridgment of three of Law’s important books. The Arch- 
bishop calls them “of special value in an age when moral 
distinctions are often blurred. Priced to you at__-_--~- 65¢ 


4. THE FINANCES OF A CHURCH. Robt. Cashman. 
(Harper’s, 159 pp., $2) Important for ministers and church 
officers. Of great help in forming and following sound 
policies. Only —..-_--.- 


ESS ane the oe eee eS 1. 


5. THE STRATEGY OF HANDLING CHILDREN. Dr. 
Donald A. Laird and Eleanor C. Laird. (Grosset & Dunlap, 
276 pp., $2.00) Called “The Parents’ Guide Book of Prac- 
tical Knowledge from Crib to College,” this book offers 566 
answers to questions parents actually ask about their children 
—from before birth through high school. Only __ “ 


6. HOW BRIGHT IS YOUR CHILD? J. George Frederick. 
(American Culture Guild. 64-pp. $1.50, paper.) Plus “hints 
to parents,” there are tests for youngsters 2-6, 6-9, 9-14 and 
information tests. Valuable and fun. Only ___-----..40¢ 


7. PUBLIC RELATIONS MANUAL FOR CHURCHES. 
Stanley I. Stuber. (Doubleday, 284 pp., $3.00) A bookful of 
practical suggestions about helping tell the story of your 
church in the variety of ways which are possible today. 
Should be in every church office. Not many of these left; 
Available only with three or more other books. Just--$1.25 





30. BONUS: Order one each of all 29 books, 
priced originally at $72.70, all together for 
Cl ncn cichabetit het eneke thn anes $25 





8. THE FAMILY SCRAPBOOK. G. Ernest Osborne. (Pub- 
lished at $3.95; 457 pp.) A big album of experience on how 
parents can be mothers and fathers. Deals with discipline, 
sex differences, helping children to grow; “Dad and the 
Family”; “Living and Working Together” ; “Family-Centered 
Activities”; Home Crafts; “Child-Proofing the Home” and 
on and on. Author is field consultant on parent education for 
National Congress of P-TA; syndicated columnist, etc. 
Ee eee ee $1.50 


9. RECREATION FOR THE AGING. Arthur M. Wil- 
liams. ($3.00; 192 pp.) An activity handbook for leaders in 
churches, centers, clubs, rural areas, business, industry, labor. 
A practical planning guide. Only __---------___-___ $1.00 


10. TOWARD SPIRITUAL SECURITY. Wesner Fallaw. 
(Westminster, $3.00; 192 pp.) Community—neighborhood— 
family—individual—and how the individual can find security 
in relation to these basic units of society. The family is first. 
Dr. Fallaw is a prominent writer and theological professor. 
tll el SERRE es Sa aera eae n See oee Ee 75¢ 


11. WILLIAM TEMPLE’S TEACHING. Edited by A. E. 
Baker. (Westminster, $3.00; 202 pp.) This choice volume 
gives you brief excerpts from Temple’s own writings on 
many topics: Prayer, Miracle, the Holy Spirit, Worship, the 
Resurrection, Sex, War and Peace—and 40 more! By the 
man considered by many to be the most influential Christian 
in our century. A rewarding work. Only_____- ___. $1.00 


12. STORIES TO GROW BY. Selected by J. Edward Lantz. 
($2.95; 198 pp.) Thirteen stories of heroes and heroines 
who struggled with temptation in everyday living. Selected 
from features in Saturday Evening Post, American Magazine, 
Woman’s Home Companion and some of the better denomi- 
national youth magazines. Inspirational. These are stories 
for reading, or for telling to groups. Just_________ 


13. 2-BOOK SURPRISE PACKAGE. Take pot-luck— 
and get a Surprise Package of TWO books worth as much 
as $3 or even MORE for only 99¢. We have many fine high- 
priced books in small lots—too few of each to list and sell 
separately in this bargain ad. Each book is worth over $1.50 
retail—some published much higher. Two different books, 
both perfect. Money-back guarantee. ____________ only 99¢ 


14. HAZEN CLASSICS, boxed 
as a perfect gift. Six books sold as one; 2 volumes. 
($3.75; 390 pp.) God, Walter M. Horton; Jesus, 
Mary Ely Lyman; What is Man? Robt. L. Calhoun; 
Religious Living, Georgia Harkness; Prayer and 
Worship, Douglas Steere; Christians in an Un- 
Christian Society, E. F. Tittle. This is unqualifiedly 
recommended for you and for gifts. Only___-$2.00 











15. GOLDEN BOOK OF IMMORTALITY. (Association 
Press, 232 pp., including index, $2.50.) A choice collection 
of inspiring statements by notable Christian leaders. A Re- 
ligious Book Club selection, 1954. Just ______-______ $1.25 


16. THE FAMILY PROBLEMS HANDBOOK. Arnold W. 
Holmes. ($2.00, paper; 191 pp.) This valuable book dis- 
cusses, analyzes and advises on almost every common burden, 
trial and critical situation which can afflict a person or family 
—and it describes possible sources of aid for your problem. 
You want several of these for gifts for only_ $1.00 








17. KAGAWA. By Wm. Axling. (Harper’s; 195 pp., 75¢, 
paper.) Revised last in 1946, this is the story of one of the 
world’s great—but amazing—Christians. Taught and con- 
verted by Presbyterian missionaries while a high school boy 
(the Myers and Logans, page 18), this man will stir you. 
Included also: quotations from some of his writings. 


Omer —-<- ik a Release pt a 





Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Over for 
handy order form 
and more bargains 








EXCELLENT BOOK VALUES! ORDER CHRISTMAS GIFTS NOW! ADD TO YOUR LIBRARY! 


OCTOBER 22, 1956 
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Major Enemy: Distraction 


SPRINGFIELD, O. (RNS)—Distraction 
and preoccupation with trifles were de- 
scribed here by a Lutheran leader as 
greater enemies of religion than Com- 
munism or “the skeptical professor, al- 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Synod of North Carolina 


Educational excellence. Moderate 
charges. Endowed. Christian emphasis. 
A.A. and A.S. degrees. Graduates trans- 
fer to best colleges as juniors. Profes- 
sor each ten students. Personal atten- 
tion. Scientific tests and guidance. Ath- 
letics. Liberal arts. Business. Prepara- 
tory grades 11 and 12. Member So. 
Assn. Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Summer School. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 











Maxton, North Carolina 





though he and his kind have laid waste 
the inner life of more American youth 
than can be counted.” 

Franklin Clark Fry of New York, 
president of the United Lutheran Church 
in America and chairman of the World 
Council of Churches’ Central Committee, 
made the charge in dedicating Witten- 
berg College’s new $1,500,000 Weaver 
Memorial Chapel and Library. 

“Our thoughts and emotions are so 
full of trifles, we are so busy about things 
of no permanent value,” he said, “that 
the finest things of life slip away from us. 


PEWS. NS. PULPIT & CHANCEL 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
H J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. 25 SCRANTON 2, PA. 








“That is how most people lose joy and 
hope, the shimmering beauty of flowers 
and mountains, the steadying sense of the 
presence of God.... 

“Despite the trend of anti-intellectual- 
ism in the world, the pulpit must tower 
up mentally as well as emotionally these 
days.” 

Charging that “a half-empty church 
is an indictment of the one in whose 
honor it has been built,” Dr. Fry said 
that the devout worshipers who might fill 
the chapel would be its “best ornament, 
finer than any carved stone or art glass.” 

“The worst affront to God,” he added, 
“would be to build a handsome chapel 
and then stay away from it and ignore 
*4 99 
1t. a 2s « 
TEMPTATION rarely comes in work- 

ing hours. It is in their leisure time 
that men are made or marred.—W. M. 
TAYLOR. 





FINE BOOK BARGAINS FOR YOUR HOME LIBRARY 
OR FOR WONDERFUL GIFTS 
SEE PAGE 11 (over) FOR MORE NEW CLOSEOUTS FROM LEADING PUBLISHERS 





18. LIFE’S MEANING. Henry P. Van Dusen. ($2.50; 244 
pp.) Based on years in student work, this valuable book 
deals with “the why and how of Christian living.” This 
world-famous leader says he wrote it for “the younger gen- 
eration of today and tomorrow.” It is also important for 
their parents, teachers, counselors and friends. Only $1.00 


19. RELIGION AND THE ISSUES OF LIFE. Eugene W. 
Lyman. ($1.00; 140 pp.) A Hazen Foundation book de- 
signed to show that religion is not something apart from life 
but vital to it. Readable and clear ~----------~--~--- 


20. THE MINISTER’S PERSONAL GUIDE. Walter E. 
Schuette. (Harper’s, 183 pp., $2.95.) This is one of those 
books you wish every minister would read—and heed. It 
has practical insights from a wise and experienced man who 
has been over the road, on the minister’s habits, finances, ap- 
pearance, conduct, moods, humor, = behavior on oc- 
casions, etc. Price $1.25 


21. BIG FAMILY. Alice Geer Keleey. (Westminster, 51 pp., 
35¢ paper.) Brief stories for children based on the possible 
experiences of a Dutch boy and girl as the representatives 
of the worldwide Christian church came to Amsterdam. 
Opens one’s eyes to the extent of the church. A nice gift 
(6 for $1) _--.-B0¢ 


22. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND AGENCY RE- 
SPONSIBILITY. Johns & DeMarche. ($3.75; 274 pp.) 

Important in any community where social welfare activities 
and organizations ought to be improved and coordinated. 
Might be a fruitful field for a church group to investigate, 
with this book as a guide. It gives a comprehensive picture. 
A bargain at only 65¢ 


23. THAT ALL MAY BE ONE. Lesslie Newbigin. ($1.50; 
127 pp.) A “Presbyterian bishop” tells the marvelous South 
India _ story ‘ 75¢ 


24. THE QUEST FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY. Robt. S. 
Bilheimer. ($2.50; 181 pp.) Valuable reference, showing 50 
years of growing unity. For you 75¢ 





30. BONUS: Order one each of all 29 books, 
priced originally at $72.70, 
Peer er crs cere ree $25 





25. JOHN R. MOTT, Architect of Co-operation and 
Unity. Galen M. Fisher. 
other man, Mott guided the ecumenical movement. Here is 
the story. Only _. $1.00 


Also See Over for More Bargains 


26. THE TRUE WOODROW WILSON. Crusader for De- 
mocracy. Harold G. Black. ($3; 270 pp.) With the Woodrow 
Wilson Centennial celebrated this year, you will want to have 
this — readable life of this great man in mind. 
Only EEE Sens AOS eee $1.00 


27. COLLEGE TEACHING AND CHRISTIAN VALUES. 
Edited by Paul M. Limbert. ($2.75; 187 pp.) College teachers 
here look upon and describe their work in terms of Christian 
vocation. This book is a challenge to future teachers to re- 
gard their work in the same way. An important book for 
only 50¢ 


28. THE RELIGION ¢ OF COLLEGE TEACHERS. R. H. 
Edwin Espy. ($2.75; 187 pp.) The companion book to 
COLLEGE TEACHING AND CHRISTIAN VALUES. A 
study of the religious beliefs and practices of teachers in 
church-related colleges. Only _~-- soe 


29. THE UNFINISHED REFORMATION. Charles Clayton 
Morrison. (Harper’s, 236 pp., $3.00) These were the Hoover 
Lectures on Christian Unity delivered at the University of 
Chicago by a distinguished editor. He says the proper title 
would be “The Idea of a United Church” for that is what 
the book is about. He reviews some of the major obstacles 
to unity. Price —__- = : $1.25 


All orders cash at these low prices 
Your Satisfaction guaranteed 
No postage necessary 


USE HANDY ORDER FORM 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
| 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia 
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Wounded for Our Transgressions 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for November 4, 1956 
Isaiah 52:13-53:12 


Our lesson this week takes us into the 
heart of the greatest single book of the 
Old Testament. 

Modern scholars are generally agreed 
that Isaiah 40-66 (or the larger portion 
of it) was written by an unknown dis- 
ciple of the great Isaiah whose ministry 
is described in Isaiah 1-39. Isaiah him- 
self lived during the days of Hezekiah, 
150 years before Judah was carried cap- 
tive. The second Isaiah, as he is com- 
monly called, wrote after the captivity 
to a people who had begun to despair of 
the providence of God and to lose hope 
in the great promises given by the proph- 
ets of an earlier day. 


The Servant of the Lord 


As the prophecy unfolds, II Isaiah en- 
ters more and more deeply into God’s 
purpose for his chosen people, not only in 
the immediate future, but in all the days 
to come. This purpose he identifies with 
a minister or servant whom God has com- 
missioned to carry it out in the world 
(see 42:1-7, 43:5-10; 44:1-5; 49:1-7; 
50:4-10). The Hebrew word for “serv- 
ant” means a person at the disposal of 
another to perform his will, to do his 
work, to represent his interests. The 
Servant of the Lord, then, of whom II 
Isaiah speaks, is to be the one through 
whom God’s purpose is to be executed. 

The question immediately arises, who 
is this servant? At the first it seems to 
be identified in the prophet’s mind with 
the nation as a whole (see 41 :8ff). This 
is not strange, for God had chosen the 
people to be his own, that he might work 
out his will for mankind through them. 
But, as a matter of fact, the nation as a 
whole did not respond to God’s will at 
any time in its history. The greater 
prophets therefore soon began to iden- 
tify God’s purpose with that group with- 
in the nation which actually responded 
to his Spirit. It is not strange then, as 
we read through the Servant passages in 
Isaiah, to find that after a while when 
he speaks of the Servant of the Lord he 
seems to be thinking, not of the entire 
nation, but of the smaller group of true 
Israelites who are amenable to the Divine 
will. The change is first clearly notice- 
able in 43:1-7. 

As we read on there are more and more 
indications that the prophet sees that the 
Servant of the Lord who is ultimately to 
accomplish his will is not the nation in 
its entirety, nor even a group within the 
nation, but rather a single individual 
who has identified himself completely 
with the divine purpose. This is most 
evidently the case in the passage which 
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brings the message regarding the servant 
of God to a climax, 52:13—53:12. God’s 
purpose for Israel, his purpose for the 
universe, is to be accomplished through 
an individual so thoroughly devoted to 
the divine will that he and he alone can 
be spoken of in the highest sense as the 
Servant of the Lord. It is this climactic 
picture that we study for our present 
lesson. 


A Suffering Servant 


The first thing that strikes us is that 
the Servant is one who shall suffer. The 
prophet knew that it would be hard for 
people to understand why the Servant 
of God, the one whom he would commis- 
sion to carry out his purpose in the world, 
had to suffer in the execution of that 
task, and therefore he seeks to prepare the 
nation by setting forth first the wisdom 
of the Servant’s suffering; second, the 
nature of that suffering; and lastly its 
results. It is a little hard to follow him 
in some passages, partly because he 
speaks at times retrospectively, as though 
he were looking back on the scene, and 
at other times prophetically as though he 
were looking ahead to the future. But 
with all its difficulties the passage is in- 
finitely precious to Christians. They 
agree that the ideal has been fulfilled but 
orice in history and that in the person of 
Jesus Christ. We cannot help reading 
it with that in mind. 


I. The Wisdom of the Servant’s 

Suffering, 52:13-14 

Before the prophet describes the na- 
ture of the Servant’s suffering he points 
out that he will be wise, prudent, well 
advised in all that he does. “Behold my 
Servant shall deal wisely (Asv. The Rsv 
uses a secondary meaning of the word, 
and translates ‘My servant shall pros- 
per.) As George Adam Smith says of 
this phrase: 

“The Hebrew word is the most practical 
in the whole language, for this is precisely 
the point which the prophecy seeks to 
bring out about the Servant’s suffering. 
They are practical. ... He endures them, 
not for their own sake, but for some prac- 
tical end of which he is aware and to 
which they must assuredly bring him.” 

As a result of his suffering “he shall 
be exalted and lifted up, and shall be 
very high.” The suffering which might 
otherwise be regarded as the servant’s 
misfortune is here seen as his wisdom 
which shall issue in his glory. 

The prophet realizes however that this 
will not be immediately evident. The 
Servant’s sufferings will be so unparal- 
leled, his whole being so cruelly tortured, 


that his contemporaries will be astonished 
(vs. 14), ie., amazed or appalled. But 
the time will come when the wisdom of 
his course will become apparent. He 
shall sprinkle many nations. The Rsv 
reads, ‘‘startle” for sprinkle, but the 
KJV rendering here is maintained by 
many scholars including James Muilen- 
berg in the Interpreter’s Bible. The ref- 
erence is to the washings of the Old Tes- 
tament, and the phrase means that he 
will purify or cleanse many nations. 
More than that, kings, representing the 
powerful of the world, shall shut their 
mouths because of him, i.e., shall come 
to hold him in deepest reverence (vs. 15). 

With this passage we may compare 
John 12:32; I Cor. 1:18-31; Phil. 2:5- 
11. Jesus could have avoided the cross. 
Was he wise in allowing his enemies to 
put him to death? How has the wisdom 
of his course been vindicated? To what 
extent have the words of Isaiah been 
fulfilled ? 


Il. The Nature of the Servant’s 

Sufferings, 53:1-12 

1. Despised, 1-3. Before the prophet 
begins to describe the nature of the Serv- 
ant’s suffering he calls attention to the 
universal unbelief which will accompany 
his mission. He foresaw that when the 
servant actually came there would be very 
few who would accept the prophetic mes- 
sage concerning him. “The arm of the 
Lord” is a metaphor for God’s operation 
in history, or providence. It was he who 
raised up the Servant and all through his 
tragic history God was working by him 
for the redemption of his people and the 
in bringing of eternal salvation. But 
this divine power would not be recognized 
by the majority of the nation; they would 
neither perceive it for themselves nor 
believe it when declared unto them. They 
would be deceived by the Servant’s hum- 
ble origin. He would grow up as a ten- 
der plant, that is, a sapling, or root out 
of a dry ground. In other words he 
would come from what seemed to be 
unpromising soil. He would be handi- 
capped by his origin. Men would not 
find.in him the beauty and attractiveness 
which they anticipated. Because men 
would not expect to see the Servant in 
such guise, because he would thus fail 
to measure up to their expectations, he 
would be despised and rejected of men; 
a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief. 

This paragraph may be grievously mis- 
understood. Is it true that Jesus had no 
form or comeliness and no beauty that 
we should desire him? In what sense is 
it true, in what sense false? In what 
sense was Jesus a man of sorrows? Many 
Christians form their picture of Jesus 
from this verse rather than from the Gos- 
pels themselves and think of Christ as a 
man constantly borne down by the burden 
of sin or of suffering. Is this the real 
Jesus? 
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As a matter of fact, Jesus was popular 
with the common people from the begin- 
ning of his ministry until the end. His 
personality was appealing, and _ these 
words of Isaiah must not blind us to the 
historic facts. He was rejected, however, 
by the leaders of the nation and despised 
by them as he hung helpless on the cross 
and ultimately for the reasons suggested 
here by Isaiah. First, they did not un- 
derstand or appreciate the message that 
came to them from Isaiah regarding a 
suffering Messiah. Other prophecies 
seemed to suggest a conquering king, 
and this was the Messiah for whom they 
looked. Jesus did not measure up to 
their desires. In addition, he did not 
follow their traditional religious ob- 
servances. As a result, he had no form 
nor comeliness for them, and there was 
no beauty that they should desire him. 

There are men today who are not at- 
tracted by the character of Jesus. Is 
that a reflection upon Jesus or upon 
them? Why do men not believe ‘our 
message” today? Are intellectual diffi- 
culties to blame? Or is it because there 
is a lack of moral sympathy with the aims 
of Jesus? How can these difficulties be 
overcome? Do our traditions, our preju- 
dices, prevent us from seeing the real 
Jesus. 

2. Afflicted, 4-6. In this paragraph 
Isaiah contrasts the people’s estimate of 
the afflictions of the Servant with the true 
estimate, or their enlightened judgment 
after the event. Their original judgment 
or estimation was that God had stricken 
him because of his own wickedness. Now 
however they see their mistake. They 
realize that he had borne their griefs and 
carried their sorrows; in other words, that 
he had endured in his own person the 
consequences of their own sin. They had 
come to understand not only that he was 
wounded on account of their transgres- 
sions, but also that the chastisement 
needed for their wholeness or health was 
upon him (“upon him was the chastise- 
ment that made us whole, and with his 
stripes we are healed” rsv). What the 
verse teaches is that the people could not 
be healed by their own suffering. It was 
only because the servant suffered volun- 
tarily the consequences of their sin and 
bore it to an extraordinary degree that 
they could find spiritual health and well 
being. 


How is it that his chastisement makes 
us whole, that with his stripes we are 
healed? Have we found his saving health 
for ourselves ? 

3. Slain, 7-9. The narrative of the 
Servant’s suffering is here brought to its 
conclusion; after enduring violence and 
injustice at the hands of men, his life 
was cut short and he was laid in a dis- 
honored grave. This is the sense of the 
passage, though the translation is some- 
times difficult. The rsv is much clearer 
than the Kjv. Vs. 8 in the latter trans- 
lation is hopelessly obscure. The Rsv 
translates: ‘By oppression and judg- 
ment [in other words, by oppressive judi- 
cial procedure] he was taken away; and 
as for his generation who considered that 
he was... stricken for the transgression 
of my people.” Vs. 9 tells us of the un- 
relenting antipathy which the Servant 
experienced through life is continued 
even after his death and expresses itself 
in the manner of his burial. Thev made 
his grave with the wicked. Such per- 
sons were buried ignominiously and away 
from the family sepulcher, like Absalom 
(II Sam. 18:6). It is strange that the 
same clause speaks of a grave with the 
wicked and with the rich. Perhaps it was 
fulfilled in that Jesus was cruicified be- 
tween two thieves and finally buried in 
the grave of Joseph of Arimathea. This 
took place not “because” (KJv) but “al- 
though” (rsv) he had done no violence 
and there was no deceit in his mouth. 

This description of the Servant’s death, 
accomplished by legal injustice was so 
completely fulfilled in the life of Jesus 
that it hardly calls for comment. One 
verse only mav give a wrong impression. 
Isaiah says, “Like a lamb that is led to 
the slaughter . . . so he opened not his 
mouth.” What impression does that 
make upon your mind as to Jesus’ atti- 
tude during his last week in Jerusalem? 
Is it borne out by the facts? In what 
sense is it wrong, in what sense true? 

The words, if they were considered 
apart from the Gospels, might suggest 
that Jesus was led an unwilling victim 
to his death, or that he played a purely 
passive role that last week in Jerusalem, 
submitting without a word to his fate. 
But as a matter of fact it did not happen 
in that way. Jesus played an aggressive 
role the last week of his earthly life. He 
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in their strongholds. He offered himself 
to the people as their Messiah and ap- 
pealed to them to choose his program 
rather than that of their rulers. It was 
because the rulers perceived that he spake 
against them that they plotted his death, 
True, Jesus maintained a noble reticence 
when charged foolishly before the San- 
hedrin, and when questioned idly by 
Herod, but it was his ringing declaration 
that he was indeed the Son of God that 
finally sealed his doom. Jesus could 
have escaped death only by betraying his 
cause. He went like a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter in that he did not cowardly evade the 
cross. He was dumb like a sheep before 
its shearers only in the sense that he 
never lost control of himself, and that 
he met his final fate resolutely, with un- 
broken dignity. 

Ill. Results of the Suffering, 

53:10-12 

Isaiah tells us here that the Servant 
suffered in accordance with the will of 
God. The English translation suggests 
that God found pleasure in his suffering. 
The Hebrew does not convey that sense. 
It merely indicates that it was in ac- 
cordance with God’s design. What this 
purpose is is explained in the rest of the 
verse. It was that having offered himself 
as an offering for sin he might see his 
offspring, that he might prolong his days, 
and that the will of the Lord might pros- 
per in his hand (rsv). These words of 
Isaiah have had a far wider fulfillment 
that he himself could possibly have fore- 
seen. Jesus sees his offspring in the 
innumerable throng who through the ages 
have confessed his name; he has pro- 
longed his days in their continued life 
and activity; the will of the Lord has 
prospered in the growth and prosperity 
of the church. 

Vs. 11 amplifies the meaning of vs. 10. 
It tells us that the Servant shall be satis- 
fied with the results of his sufferings, and 
that he, the righteous one, shall cause 
many to be accounted righteous (as the 
word justify (KJv) is correctly translated 
by the rsv); in other words, to be 
found acceptable to God. As the reward 
of his unmerited sufferings and his 
mediatorial work, the Servant shall attain 
an influence comparable to that of the 
great Potentates of the world. ““To divide 
spoil” is a figurative and proverbial ex- 
pression for victory or success. 

We are back here with the thought 
with which we began. How has Isaiah’s 
prophecy been fulfilled? On the basis 
of this passage is it correct to speak of 
Christ appeasing the wrath of an angry 
God? Or is it better to say with Paul, 
that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself? On the basis of 
the whole passage, does Jesus simply bear 
the penalty of our sins, or does he at the 
same time cure us of our sins? Can the 
one be separated from the other? What 
does the suffering Servant demand of us? 

Lesson theme and seripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education. National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


POLITICS FOR CHRISTIANS. By William 
Muehl. Association Press, New York. 180 
pp., $3. 


To many good church people, the title 
of this book may come as something of a 
shock. The words “politics” and ‘“‘Chris- 
tian,” they might say, belong by rights in 
separate worlds. A Christian ought to 
vote—maybe—but in the act of casting 
his ballot he should take care to hold his 
nose, since politics at best is a rank and 
nasty business. 

Mr. Muehl, in this excellent and use- 
ful book, says in effect, ‘“Don’t you be- 
lieve it!” 

If much that goes on in our political 
life must be tagged as rather tawdry 
stuff, one reason, Mr. Muehl contends, 
is not far to seek. Too many people of 
ideals have simply washed their hands 
of everything that makes for effective 
participation in the political process. 
Says he: 

“We let the ‘politcians’ run our schools, 
care for the aged and insane, fight our 
battles with . .. delinquency, and make 
all the arrangements and compromises 
that the rest of us are too pure to en- 
dure. When they prove inept or abuse 
our trust, this simply confirms our earlier 
opinions of the game and the players, and 
we draw farther back into the shadow of 
the grandstand.” 





All of which makes no sense, he says, 
if what we want is wise and decent gov- 
ernment at its best. To leave politics to 
the professionals—hardboiled or other- 
wise—is to betray a public trust and to 
weaken the very democracy we defend 
with such zeal on other fronts. 

In short, his position is that if you are 
too nice to play an active, earthy part in 
politics, you’re too nice. 

The book is much more, however, than 
a persuasive summons to preoccupied folk 
who sidestep their civic duty in this field. 
It is also a lucid, down-to-brass tacks 
guide as to how Christians may relate 
themselves to specific political jobs, and 
it spells out plainly the steps they can 
take to bring about those changes in pub- 
lic life which so many loudly plead for 
but too often do nothing (or very little) 
to bring about. 

The author, who is both a lawyer and 
a seminary professor and a man of wide 
first-hand experience in politics, writes 
with insight and feeling as a practical 
idealist who knows whereof he speaks. 
His tone at times may seem a trifle sharp, 
but this should be rated a minor flaw in 
a solid and highly constructive achieve- 
ment. 

To anyone who has ever said, or felt, 
“T’d like to do something to raise the 
level of political life in America—be- 
ginning with me,” the book is warmly 
recommended. 

Joun H. Maxton, 
Richmond, Va. 
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CHRISTIAN HYMNS. By Kenneth L. 
Parry. S. C. M. Press, Ltd., London, 1956. 
124 pp., $2.00. 

Many hymnals in this country and Brit- 
ain are divided into topical groups deal- 
ing, for example, with Missions, the Holy 
Spirit or Prayer. 

Mr. Parry, who was chairman of the 
committee responsible for the new hym- 
nal of the British Congregationalists, 
Congregational Praise, takes these great 
doctrines and themes of the Christian 
faith and writes about the hymns they 
inspired. 

Following is the chapter outline of his 
book: The Eternal Father; The Lord 
Jesus Christ (1. His Advent and In- 
carnation; 2. His Life and Ministry; 
3. His Passion and Cross; 4. His Resur- 
rection and Ascension; 5. His Reign and 
Coming in Power; 6. His Second Com- 
ing; 7. His Character and Glory); The 
Holy Spirit, The Holy Trinity; The 
Church; Foreign Missions; The Sacra- 
ments (1. Holy Baptisms; 2. The Holy 
Communion); Times and Seasons (1. 
Morning; 2. Evening; 3. The Changing 
Seasons) ; National Hymns. 

He deals chronologically with the 
major hymns of each of these topics, 
tracing in them the developing thought 
of the church through the centuries. Sig- 
nificantly, the author states that what 
has most impressed him has been “the 
discovery that there has been very little 
fundamental change in Christian thought 
as it finds expression in our hymns.” 

This little volume gives a rich back- 
ground of information about the spiritual 
climate of the centuries which produced 
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the hymns, about the Christian experi- 
ence of the hymn writers, and about the 
meaning of the hymn texts. 

For those interested in the doctrinal 
implications of the hymnal, this volume 
is recommended. 


Richmond, Va. 
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The Life of Jesus. Based on RSV New 
Testament. Arranged by John E. Kalten- 
bach, Thomas Nelson & Sons, N. Y. $2.50. 

Letters Jesus Might Write. Walter E. 
Schuette. Vantage Press, N. Y. $2.50. 

One God, One Country, One Church. 
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American Press, N. Y. $3. 
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paper. 
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Friendship Press, N. Y. $2, cloth, $1.25, 
paper. 

Preaching and the New Reformation. 
Truman B. Douglass, Harper & Bros., 
N. Y. $2.50. 

Give and Take. Herman C. Ahrens. 
Friendship Press, N. Y. $2.50, cloth. $1.25, 
paper. 

Selected Letters of John Wesley, Edited 
by Frederick C. Gill. Philosophical Li- 
brary, N. Y. $4.75. 
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paper. 
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Cloud. Friendship Press, N. Y. 50¢, paper. 
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N. Y. 50¢, paper. 
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MENTION 


CHANGES 

Wm. S. Smythe, Jr., Lucketts, Va., on 
Dec. 1 will become pastor of the Tabor 
City, N. C., and Brunswick churches. 

Walter E. McBath, retired, Orlando, 
Fla., has been dismissed by Potomac 
Presbytery to the Independent Associa- 
tion of Evangelical Churches. 

Laurence B. Robinson, formerly of 
South Carolina Presbytery, has_ trans- 
ferred to the Presbytery of Morris and 
Orange. He is serving the Wharton, N. J., 
church while taking graduate work at 
Princeton Seminary. 

James N. Coek from Antlers, Okla., to 
1116 Chestnut St., Kenova, W. Va. 

W. W. Pharr from Mt. Hope, W. Va., 
to Black Mountain, N. C. 

Campbell D. Wallace from Leopold- 
ville, Belgian Congo, to B. P. 91, Limete, 
Belgian Congo, Africa. 

Frederick C. Lowe, formerly of Eufaula, 
Ala., is studying this year at Tulane 
University. 

Loren W. Laeger, who has been minis- 
ter of Christian education in the Linwood 
Boulevard church, Kansas City, is now 
pastor of the Monett, Mo., church. 

Harry P. Phillips, Jr., from Mendham, 
N. J., to the West church, St. Louis, Mo. 

Myron L. Wheeler from Savannah, Mo., 
to the Blue Ridge church, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Simon A. Whysong’s resignation as 
pastor of the Willow Springs, Mo., and 
Mountain View churches will take effect 
Jan. 31, 1957. 

W. B. Moseley from 
to Caixa Postal 629, 
Brazil. 

John C. Ramsey, formerly of Laredo, 
Texas, is now pastor at Waskom, Texas. 

F. A. Brown from Norfolk, Va., to U. S. 
Hospital, Carville, La. 

J. Curtis Crane and Mrs. Crane recent- 
ly arrived in this country, closing 43 
years of service as Presbyterian, U. S., 
missionaries in Korea. They will live 
in Gulfport, Miss., where he will complete 
a book on systematic theology, written 
in Korean. 

Fred R. McAlister, formerly of Forest 
Park, Ga., has entered the chaplains’ 
school at the U. S. Naval Station, New- 
port, R. I. 


Richard P. Hayes, Iron Gate, Va., will 
become pastor of the Craigsville, Va., 
church Dec. 1. 





Ft. Pierce, Fla., 
Fortaleza, Ceara, 


Stanley G. Matthews, Columbus, Ohio, 
pastor, has been appointed director of 
public relations for the Committee on 
Religicn in American Life (RIAL). This 
program seeks to increase church or 
synagogue attendance by all Americans. 

William E. Phipps has left Peace Col- 
lege to serve as head of the department 
of religion and philosophy at Davis and 
Elkins College. 
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of Dubuque, Dubuque, lowa 


Richard T. Gillespie of the Columbia 
Seminary (Ga.) faculty has been called 
to the First church, Anderson, S. C. 
DCEs 

Sallie M. Thrower, associate in the 
children’s division of the Presbyterian, 
U. S., Board of Christian Education, will 
become, this month, director of Christian 
education in the new Arlington church, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


DEGREE 

Kenneth Dexter Miller, president emeri- 
tus of the New York City Mission Society, 
was recently awarded the Doctor of 
Divinity degree by Princeton University, 
with this citation: “A Presbyterian minis- 
ter who combines the militance and mild- 
ness of the true Christian character, a 
zealous missionary whose work has car- 
ried him from the wilderness of Russian 
Siberia to the beleaguered churches of 
Czechozlovakia, he exemplifies the living 
truth that ‘one on God’s side is a ma- 
jority.’ ” 


PRIZE 


Bruce M. Metzger, Princeton Seminary 
professor, has been awarded a $500 prize 
by the Christian Research Foundation of 
New York in recognition of the research 
in his recently published book, an an- 
notated bibliography of studies in a dozen 
languages dealing with the manuscripts 
of the New Testament. 


TRAVEL 


David A. MacLennan of the Brick 
church, Rochester, N. Y., is conducting 
two retreats for Protestant chaplains in 
the Far East in Japan in mid-October. 

E. C. Scott, Presbyterian, U. S., As- 
sembly’s Stated Clerk, will address the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Mexico, Oct. 18, at Monterey. 
Recently he and other churchmen were 
guests of the Secretary of the Navy on 
a brief cruise on the USS Saipan, the 
trip designed to give ministers first-hand 
knowledge of Navy life and to see a 
Character Education group in session. 





Four Years at Southwestern 


IS A LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY 


Business—Industry—Science—the Professions—all are placing more and more 
emphasis on the importance of Liberal Arts Education in every field of endeavor. 
They want WHOLLY EDUCATED recruits for position of future responsibility. 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
A College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
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A GRAND PAST— 
A GREAT PRESENT— 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 


A GLORIOUS FUTURE— 
Marshall Scott Woodson, President 








CHRISTIAN 


John R. Cunningham, President 


1837 DAVIDSON COLLEGE 1 


TRAINING FOR 


LEADERSHIP 


Davidson, N. C. 








Your gift, large or small, may 


LIVING ° 
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Open the doorway to 

LEARNING ° 

For a deserving student who needs your help. 
Write to 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 


A General Fund Agency of The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


LEADING 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 








Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 





Separate Campuses..... 
ror women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. 


Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 


Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
Danville, Ky. 
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